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Some of Yugoslavia® e national groups get talked about core than others; 
the Albanian (Shlptar) minority probably gets talked about least. Yet 
there are at least .twice a a many Shlptars as there are Montenegrins* In 
that rather special pert of South Serbia described in the politico- 
geographic lexicon of Yugoslavia a3 the Autonomous Region of Kosovo and 
I'etohija (Kosmet), where they constitute 70£ or more of the population, 
the Shlptar presence Is the dominating fact In the political and Social 
organization of the region. Economically, the Kosroet Is hands down the 
poorest part of Yugoslavia. The per capita income of its inhabitants is 
one-fifth that of the average Slovenian, an enormous disparity which 
simply means that most Shlptars live in a different society— a fact borne 
out by statistics on consumption and trade. 

Statistics contribute to the story, and perhaps, if the next Yugoslav - 
census is thorough and reliable, they may even tell It. But empirical 
analysis, in a world where the wish Is not only father to the thought but 
midwife to the fact as well, has its limitationa. What is Shlptar nation* 
allsra? U'tay did a court composed entirely of Shlptars sentence a naturalized 
American with Shlptar nationalist sympathies, Destan Berisha, to three and 
one half years of confinement {incidentally, characterizing the sentence as 
light) for simply being a member, though barely literate, of the 'Vain . 
Committee 0 of an emigre® organization colled the League of Prizren in Exile? 
The following rather Impressionistic account seeks to oast some light on 
the Shlptar question, which°~whlle it can be safely ignored by most of the 
worlds statesmen— -does exist and must concern those interested in Yugoslavia 
and Its destinies. 

*** **#****»>►**. 
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For the grnveyard observer, Yugoslavia is a vary interesting country. Tt>e 
multiplicity o f peoples and religions and the availability of good raw 
materials— stone, marble ^hove happily conspired to produce some very inter-* 
eBting monuownta. The Bogumll burial statues of Bosnia are world famous, 
but perhaps as Interesting as any are the traditional Shiptar graves*** those 
which have not adopted the typically tioBlera turban design or the chastely 
engraved star (red) associated with today 'a heroes* 

Part of the interest of the Shiptar cemetery lies In the fact that, until 
you kno»; how to look for it, you cany not even see it. For the Shiptar 
grave marker is a Jngfed shaft of flat rock thruat at about a 70* angle 
into the sod. The graves are not arranged in rows, the grass la often 
uncut, and the impression first may be of Just another field of scrub and 
rock until the eye apprehends the angle and the fact that there are Just too 
many such narrow shaped stones to exist naturally together all In one place. 
The effect is eerie and disquieting* The stark naturalism of the stoneB seems 
non^huatan* They are like the random bits of broken thunderbolts hurled into 
the earth in a moment of Irritation by some abGcnt^uindcd Jod* 

But, the graves exist perhaps as living Shi ptars exist, on first glance not 
distinguishable in a generalized landscape but, whan focussed upon, emerging 
in hundreds If not closely packed thousands, their presence suddenly a 
dominant fact* 

How many Shlotars ere there? Nobody is sure. The SM ptars themselves are 
only sure that there are mare then the traditionally superior Serbs officially 
acknowledge. A figure frequently heard from Shiptara is "as many in Yugo- 
slavia as in Albania.” Though probably exaggerated, this estimate would 
place the Shiptar population at about 1.8 million^ - a gai not official pro- 
Jections of 1.1 Gdllion.l - 

Though o substantial Shiptar minority lives in Macedonia, the great major- 
Ity still inhabits the Kosnret. Here the Shi ptars, mostly peasants, const- 
tute officially 70# of the region’s population. Therefore, since the 



1. The Shiptar population increased 22 % between 1953 and 1961 from 
754,000 to 914,000. Even though rates of population growth ore not record- 
ed by nationality, the same rate of increase probably prevailed between 
1961 and the present. The Kosmet, where 647,000 Shiptara were listed as 
resident in 1961, has maintained the highest rate of population growth in 
Yugoslavia— in 1966, 28/1000 or 2555 of the national average. Statistical 
Yearbook of Yuppsleyie (Statlstlckl Prodlsajak) 19^7, 33# 327. 
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Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia llste vary fax "Shlptar statistics* " 
Kosmat statistics (which existT In abundant* ) may be citod as a fair re- 
flection of the condition of the Shlptar people in southern Serbia. If 
anything* the Koamet statistics should err on the side of optimism* since 
the inclusion of the Serbian minority* traditionally on top Bines the Turks 
left*, should* if anything* raise Shlptar averages. Furthermore* ary 
Shlptars not comprehended In the statistics are most probably subsistence 
peasants who contribute nothing to the market economy. Their inclusion 
would exert downward pressure on the area's per capita statistics* which 
In 1965 officially Indicated an average Income of 1)57 New Dinars per 
person (Slovenia 66)5 ND). The Koamet Shlptar Is demonstrably poorer 
than anyone else In Yugoslavia .2 

Figures and statistics do assume flesh=~in a whitewashed bare room about 
45* X 25*o- the main chanter of the District Court of Prizren. At one end 



2. These figures were determined by dividing regional Income by regional 
population. Ibid. )26, )6). (Note: 12.50 ND*$1.00 # but because of differ- 
ences In buying power* as determined by the Yugoslav Government* a straight 
application of the exchange rate 'night be misleading. >or example, the HOY 
determined the purchasing po^er of the average Slovenian to be $3075? in 1967- 
Jlven the 1/5 ratio* the Kosmet Inhabitant's would have been about $210.) 
UselUl comparative figures are also contained in the following report of 
per capita Income of communes in the various republics for 1965: 

Capita Income of Cocnraes by Republic (in new dinars) 
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♦Figure for "narrow" Serbia only, docs not include autonomous regions. 
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of tbs roots* slightly elevkted, sit the Ju<^«8 (tlsw profwwional and two 
lay) and before them Is placed the witness atairt flanked along the wall by 
tables for defense and prosecution. On a; low bench facing the Judge behind 
the witness stand sits the defendant 33ariaha. At his back is a more open 
space containing a few rlokety hardback chairs on which ait privileged 
spectators such as UEBA (internal security) officials and the American Consul. 
Then* In the back one^third of the room come a hair-dozen, benches upon which 
are crowded, through some miracle of fcumam geography, at least ten rows' of 
s pe eta tor s° ^mostly Shiptar peasants. Destan Berlsha'a relatives from the 
village of Biluahs occupy honor places In the front row, though 3n their 
homemade peasant garb they sees more related to the King of the Gypsies 
than to the erew»cut broad »stouldered man In the salt«and»pepper suit whose 
back is toward them. 



A wag with recent exposure to American TV coaxoerclals might say that you 
can tell the Shiptars by thair white hats since a smell, once^ white skull 
cap iormo the M>at characteristic element of their rational dress. But you 
can also tell the Stdptar peasants by illthy multi -patched shirts and pants, -* 
the latter either home spun or made from the cheapest store-bought material, 
rest are wrapped in rags and covered often only by cr&dely made rubbers. 

These are subsistence peasants who live in crude cottages or shacks which 
lack not only plumbing and heat, but also beds. 3 

They are a primitive and wild- looking people, who watch the proceedings 
with curiosity, but their curiosity somehow* lacks focus. They stare un- 
flinchingly, open-mouthed- soften with no visible teeth-°Daumier caricatures 
suddenly sprung to life. And a dumb anguish is there, as If the maker of 



3* Statistics on retail trade demonstrate the subsistence orientations of 
the Kbcmet econo ay* Such expensive items as meat are barely "sold" at all; 

In 1966* retail meat sales in tha Kosmet (population 1.1 million) amounted 
to 8.2 million ND compered to 474.6 million ND in Slovenia (population 
1.63 million). For retailed dairy products the figures were 3*7 and 175*5 
million ND rtBpccUvely-HMttdthstanding the fact that the Shiptar diet 
leans heavily toward milk products. The difference in buying patterns is 
dramatically shown in the comparison between sales of wheals flour and sales of 
whitebread and baked produo ts. The Shiptars bought twice as oaioh. flour per 
capita as the Slovenes; the Slovenes bought 12 times as many bakery products • 
In 1965, 15 of 22 Kosmet communes averaged leas than 490 ND retail trade per 
inhabitant; 58 of 60 Slovene communes averaged more than 1090 ND. Nearly one- 
half of the Slovene Communes (29/60) averaged more than 2440 ND; none of the 
Koaaset communes more than 1630 ND. There were eight cotmnmas in all of 
Yugoslavia where trade was less than 220 ND per Inhabitant; seven of these in 
the Kosmet. Ibid . 430, 431, 508. 
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their world had put his lips to their ears and blown out the lights behind 
the eves. Soioe of the younger faces show Intelligence but not enough of 
tbtfsn* 

This second day of the trial, January 30, 1968, is very cold; the streets of 
Prizren are frozen solid. Inside one small wood stove provides the only heat, 
but the little courthouse Janitor in his worn five-dollar blue suit keeps at 
least one window open all the time as he eyes the mob bale fully, vainly 
attempting tc order it back into place ea it gradually encroaches forward 
into the "gentlemen's area." The Janitor is obviously very unhappy ot the 
presenoe of no ntuah dirt and disorder in his courtroom. 5 



At the head of the court, the presiding Judge, a well-dressed handsome young 
Shlptar, controls the proceedings calmly and concisely, commanding a respect 
that would He beyond the wildest dreams of many Yugoslav officials who allow 
themselves to get involved in discussions of principle over such matters as 
the collection of a bus fare. Judge Durwish Kiocinai Is cut from a different . 
piece ol‘ doth and perhaps for his Job he must be. Bis are violent people 
whose blood feuds are not only tradition. (An assistant Judge to the Consul 
over oofffre at recess: "Gur main crime here is murder. ") Even though the 

people have been temporarily deprived of their sveapona, mostly knives, colo 
lected at the beginning of the session by a policeman and now reposing In a 
drawer in the Prosecutor's desk, the Judge never lets control slip. He knows 
that be, his court, and the three or four poll omen in attendance would be 
nothing If the accumulated Injustices suffered by the mob found voice and 
sprung the vender of the Judicial process. But the eyes of the Judge tell 
that hit knows about the Injustices a well as the Justice, and when he rules, 
he rulos for the whole room. 

Dest&'i Boris ha faces twp ^harges^cons piracy and espionage. The first is 
worth up to fifteen yfcjaro imprisonment; if convicted of the second, the State 
can order him killed. According to Yugoslav law, espionage knows no Statute 
of limitations and, even eighteen years later, the police were waiting for 
Peooan. According to an informer's statement, in 1950 he had led an armed 
group into Yugoslavia from Albania uhere it had fought unsuccessfully against 
the men of Enver Hodzn, losing its original leader, The group had, according 
t.> the indlotment, parachuted into Albania at the behest of the "American 



4. A recent art! ole in Per Spiegel , without oiting a source, stated that every 
second Shlptar is illiterate. This figure is plausible since official statistics 
for the Kosraet show 4l.lg of the regional population to hove been illiterate in 
1961 (Slovenia 1.8£). Of those aged 10-19, the figure was 1 3.4$; for those 
2O034, 36. 25». Ibid , p. 324. According to Bell Deva, ICY Chief in the Koemet, 
only 4# of the area's adult population has completed 8 years of school. 

Folltlka 0 June 3, 1968, 6:2. 

5. According to legend, a Shlptar is bathed at least three times: At birth, 

at death, and before hi a wedding. 
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Intelligence Service" and after its failure to overturn Hodsa 'thanks perhaps 
to Herbert Philby) crossed into Yugoslavia, also on behalf of said intelli- 
gence service to achieve espionage objectives in the .iosmefc. The group re- 
portedly trained for these assignments in Italy where they allegedly also 
received briefing from one Dxafer Deva, Interior Minister during the Italian 
Fascist occupation when the Xosmet had been incorporated into Albania* Deva* a 
popularity in the Kosmet's current ruling circles may not quite approach 
Blohmann'a in Tel Aviv, but it cooes reasonably close; guilt by association 
with him is a very serious business, even for a haver of wood and dra w of 
water like Dee tan ?erlaha« 

Fortunately for Destan, the evidence to support these sensational charges Is 
rather thin. The key -fitness is the informer, Hajreddin Vucltrna, who says 
that he too was a member of the group. Hajrsddln la a man In his early 60's, 
nearly bald exoapt for a fringe of snow white hair around the back of hie 
head. Ha stands with his head well back end his eyes gars calmly, gently, 
almost beatlfleally at his audience. Dressed as a convict, he has a police 
escort at all times el nos, notwithstanding his services to tl*e VT>HA, he is 
also a convicted murderer. 

Confrontation of witness by accused Is a drama tie part of the Yugoslav court 
procedure. After Fudge* Prosecution and Defense have asked their questions* 
tha defendant is called forward and the witness is told to face him. Che 
two thus confront each other, talk to each other freely as they *ishi and 
the court sits back and observes the encounter. 

Hajreddin seems to be saying "Hello, Dsstan, long tints no ses." ’ 

Destan answers: n I never sa^ you before in ny life." 

Hajreddin, genially, "Come on, Dsstan, you kno* mo . . . . Don't you 
remember the time. ..." 

Destan, calmly, gesticulating slo/ly but with emphaoin with un.ard 
palm "Kow can you Invent such stories???" 

The dialogue picks up, they crouch slightly, vovlng their hands like /span- 
ese sumo wrestlers squaring off, Hajreddii. radiates disbelief that hie old 
comrade in arms won't reco^iize him. Destan continues regard him coldly, 
the murderer and Informer, and carefully begins to 'ork over the Inconsistent 
oles In Hajreddin' s testimony. 

Hajreddin was inconsistent, oarticulerly regarding the group's purpose ir. 
Yugoslavia. In ths pre-trial investigation he had signed a statement saying 
that the group had come to the Kosmet to achieve P. 3. espionage objectives. 
?ufc in court he denies this: "Yes, the group had coma from Albania, but ;e 

planned nothing against Yugoslavia. I never said that." Fudge Durraish reads 
back sections of previous testimony: Hajreddin sticks to his denials. The 
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Judge Is exasperated, but he pur bubs the questioning and goes after the smallest 
false Bounding detail,. At one point, he glances up at the other members of 
the court, as If a light art suddenly damning: "If that Is true, they used 

Yugoslavia only aa an escape route." "\tt be returns to the record, he cannot 
let go quite so easily and refers again to the written statements of Hajreddlr. 
and other witnesses with <hom Uajrsduin later spoke which state that there had 
been espionage against Yugoslavia. 

' * \i 

The pre-trial record is the work of the so-called Judge-investigator— a court 
official charged with the task of examining all the evidence, holding hearings 
aa necessary and then recommending to tha Public Prosecutor under what articles 
of law the accused Is to be charged. The Investigating Judge In this case was 
a tiny, very ambitious, and intelligent young Ship ter narad Maser, who though 
he might weigh 90 pounds wringing wet is a very tough fellow Indeed. .Va ear’s 
eyes radiate a hatred of the big things of this world among which the United 
States and its Intelligence Service are probably Included, -out vhlle he Is 
intelligent and tough ha Is also young fleas than 50) and this tins has tried 
a little too hard and overreached himself. As the witnesses give evidence It 
becomes dear that. In nearly every case, their pre-trial testimony as recorded 
by Judge r'asar contains statements against -erisba that were not really theirs. 
The evidence against Destan Is erected in two rather tottery columns. At the 
base of one Is Hejreddln and on him are placed other witnesses who knew him at 
the time or who subsequently served in prison with him and heard him talk about 
Destan ( hearsay evidence Is admissible). The other base la "erisha’a family 
from the village of Diluaha, and here f^aaar has collected such bits and scraps 
as the testimony of c cousin, at the time resident in c elgrade, <ho told about 
&P . living a letter from Destan 9 s mother in which Destan’ e Illegal arrival w aa 
described. Of course, Destan 'a cousin and mother are both Illiterate so that 
the alleged letter was .rltten by another person and read to the cousin by a 
third. Sut family testimony could have been more damaging; In this respect 
Destan was lucky. 






i 

i 

i 





Deatan's wife from the village, ranumsbah 3erisha, jould have testified that 
one night In 1950 her Ituaband Destan, who had fled as a refugee several years 
before, had suddenly reappeared bearing t/o revolvers. ’ut the defense courv* 
sel. Has sen Krieziu (pronounced crazy you) managed to disoualifj* bar— even 
here c wife cannot legally testify against her husband. Later, over coffee, 
smiling broadly, Hasean confides to the Consul that < v ssar failed to do his 
homework— Hamjmshah is only a common- law wife; her testimony could have been 
demanded. 

Hassan is a plump genial white-haired Shi ptar in his early 50’ s *ho knows how 
to operate. Rather than simply cross examining, .hi oh Is hla right, he en- 
courages the Judge to ask certain questions of the witnesses to bring out 
evidence favorable to ^erlsha. Then ftassan listens carefully as the Judge 
dictates, in the presence of ell, the offioial record of testimony and inter- 
pellates immediately against the slightest inaccuracy. But he never argues 
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when fat can suggest and be clearly enjoys the Judge’s respect and liking, fn 
apprehender of fine nuances and a bom actor, Hasson* a style of utterances 
rang® from small pleadings delivered in a falsetto-like fluttering voice 
supported by the upstrctahed hands of a supplicating rug sailer to sternly 
delivered pronouncements of hie client* a innocence sounded in tor>«F of 
Jovian uratb. KasKftn** performance In court is brilliant :■ out of court, it 
la even better and far more Important. 

Kasann ie a nwn with "connections * in * country -h-rr , to «uot* him- 

eelf # connections are everything* Tr the courthouse, op the streets of 
Frit ran. In the restaurant, he knows everyone and everyone kno-vs hire, even 
though his home and office are in Pristina, 50 dies «***y. obviously 

has the confidence of and a reputation among the Shipt&r peasants who are 
apparently nearly so litiginoua *s th*ir Serbian brethren. l hlle now fully 
ongageu !«• private nraotloe, he worked a* ter the war for lO years as a public 
gross outor and later aa general courses 1 for an enterprise. Thus, )te la 
uniquely «tt the same time hna of us" and "one of thee." 



H&soan aeta around the courthouse thoroughly but unobtrusively and senates 
long private Individual conversations with all members of the court. These 
conversations prove their worth In regard to the espionage charge. On the 
one hand, it ie clear as the testimony comes to an end that the prosecution 
has hot proved the charge as formulated; there has been no evidence that 
Destan intended to establish a base in the Xosraet from which to carry out 
hostile sots against the government of Yugoslavia. On the other hand, 
Hajreddln testified that Destan entered Yugoslavia illegally while in the 
employ of the Intelligence Service of a Foreign State, and, according to the 
Low, those allegations, if accepted are alone technically sufficient to suer/ 
tain a finding of guilty of espionage. Of course, it does uaka a difference 
whether the action is directed against Tito or Enver Bodaa and when part of 
the charge falls through, the public prosecutor, a young, soft-spoken shiptar 
decides to drop the rest. He announces to the court that he is foru&Uy 
withdrawing the charge of espionage* 

The charge of conspiracy against the State remains, and ’conspiracy, '• in the 
i av 4 of politics ie & serious word. Destan has admitted aaaberehip 

in an A lban ian euigree organisation based in Se^ York whiuh dr©as3 of an 
ethnic state uniting all Alba niaP B and the territories they inhabit under 
anti-Coiaaiunist rule. First, both Tito and Bayer Hodsa ijuat be fired and the 
objections of ID milli on Serbs of all ideologies, whose holy historical places 
lie in the Koeoet, overcome. Can this dre&u really threaten the existing 
state of things? Furthenaore, Hasan argues that the conspiracy 1 of a ‘little 
like Destan Borisha who never attended a day of school cannot threaten any 
State— especially not a state which tolerates the free movement of a Croatian 
fascist like Kradslav Dragonovic, (Belgrade A December 28, 1967) 
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But, perhaps the state of the Koamet iaay not toIsz*afce Destan BarlBha. the 
reality of a threat la determined by the state of iAxxL of the one threatened and 
tho judge and hie associates do not relax their corpora. Perhaps tho mob makes 
them ponder the problem of precept and eocaiiple-ror perhaps it Is their own po- 
sition which does 8o— Shiptars above the mass— *feH-dreB8ed, consumers of the 
aainstroau culturo orienting toward apparent success eyi^lo— the party, the 
Serbs (several of the young SM p Ka r lawyers spoke Serbo-Croatian when among 
theuselvoo), and yet sharply aware of their membership in the Shiptar nation. 
Committed to the rightness of the present scheme, they must, the more they 
orient outward toward the country so a whole, feel tho injustices that are a 
part of it. Whereas the half million Montenegrins constitute a national group, 
the Shiptars at present writing still count as a minority* 6 Despite the oom- 
<>f the Yugoslav government to channel investment to underdeveloped areas, 
the Kosoet, starting from a much smaller base has in relative tanas, only been 
to increase its income h*if as rapidly as Slovenia. 7 In absolute torus, 
the overage Slovenian received 1050 ND more in 1952 than his Koacost counterpart ; 
in 1965 this disparity widened to 3091 h0-(1960 values) . And even vhare invest- 
ment haa beam concentrated as In Pristina, which in 1965 received 33 times as 
much Investment per capita an Suva ffcefca," a nserty tutsul commons of 35,^00 t nh ab-^ 
itants, poverty is evident everywhere* 6 The center of town contain© nice new 
government buildings bub also beggars, shoo shine boys, and young lads who will 
cany a gentleman* s bags* • Away from the center rlso brand new apartments, 
but not far froa them crowd together ramshackle sh ac ks comparable to any favela 
between which hordes of dirty children play among the garbage. 



6. T^a Shiptars ha vs pressed steadily, and, since the Brioni Plenum, with 
soots success for greater political and administrative power* According to a 
recent article in Pblitika, they have increased their share of positions in tho 
Internal Security organ of the Ro&uet to 40#* from a aharo of 1 3# just prior to 
Bankovic* © ouster* A movement is also afoot to seek a quasi Republican status 
for the region which is probably designed to give the majority Shiptars deci- 
sive policy control* See JTS of Hay 13, 196k* p* 53* Also Belgrade's A-757 of 
May 6, 196c. 

7* In 1952, per capita national income in. the Xosoet and Slovenia, usi ng , the 
I960 value of the dinar, was 375 and lfc25 new dinars respectively, fly 1965, 
the average Slovene's income had increased by 170# to 3625 new dinars; his 
Koaciet counterpart ' b by 95# to 734 new dinars. Statistical Yearbook, 326, 

356* 

So Statistical Yearbook, p. 536* 
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There are new apartment buildings and factories, but perhaps the contrast 
becomes thereby all the more crass and painful* The judge and his court who 
are young communists involved in the engineering of this change imay at times 
wonder how they are doing. ^ Is progress going fast enough? Are they pro* 
viding the right kind of leadership or will they later stand accused of having 
been Uncle Toms' 9 Is Tito's regime really righting the Injustices suffered 
historically by the Shiptars at the hands of the Serbs? 

A lout*- doctrinaire "No" is shouted nightly from across the border by Radio 
Tirana and thus relatione with Albania vary between bad and worse. Though 
Hodza and his crew of goat herders provide little immediate threat -• 
political, military, or economic -» they do present the example of an outside 
force intervening to seek changes In the status of the Kosmet. The exam pip 
disturbs. Irritates, worries and so do others like Deafer Deva and his friends 
in the I^eague of Priaren (including Dee tan Berisba) who argue that the 
Shiptars must separate their future from the Serbs. 

Thus, as the verdict is read in a courtroom jammed with nearly 300 spectators. 
Judge Durmieh, neat and dapper as always in a dark silk suit with fresh white 
shirt and tie, makes clear that the court takes Destan seriously* At length 
he recapitulates the Statutes of the league of Priaren which call for the over- 
throw of Tito's authority. When Destan Gerisha returned to Yugoslavia and 
to the village of Gilusha near Prizren, he returned, not as himself, but as part 
of a movement, and perhaps it is the movement which is now being sentenced.. 
Three and a half years is not much time in the life of a ’’movement" and the . 
people seem sincere when they insist to the Consul that Destan got off easy* 

Comment : At the conclusion of one day’s session, the drafting officer was 
walking in the company of Hasoan Krieziu toward the hotel along the Prlsrenska 
Ristrica, a fast flowing mountain stream which comes down from the Sar 
mountains and passes through the middle of Priaren on Us way to the White 



9. Of the five principal court officers involved In the t ria l o f B erieha (three' . 
district court judges, public prosecutor, and judge -investigator), four were 
Shiptars under 35. The reporting officer has no definite proof of their LCY 
membership but considers it most likely. Interestingly once, during a recess 
over coffee, a clerk stumbled in with a list of the Party members for the Dis- 
trict Court (apparently people were being asked to sign off in connection with 
some fund drive). The Consul did not consider it politic to ask for a copy but . 
got enough of a glance to see that at least 20 names were listed — this number 
suggests a high rate of membership since during four days In the courthouse 
he saw less than 15 different people at work, including Janitors. 
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Drlrn River and Albania. The day was bitter cold, about 20°F, and in the 
middle of the stream stood a Shlptar woman in baggy pants (Moslem drees) 
beating her laundry against the Icy rocks. Kassan commented jovially, 

"Now that's an exercise !" The reporting officer believes that whoever 
determines the destinies of the Kosmet, be It Serbs, Serbs and Shlptar a 
together, tho Shlptar s by themselves, or some third parties as yet unheard 
from, the /^exercise'tof rulingZthc area will not be unlike that of the Shiptar 
washerwoman •>• cold, exhausting* and difficult and without much guarantee 
that the wash will come out clean. 
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